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confiscated); and when it was proposed to escape the scandal of periodical disbursements by a grant of land, they retorted that this was merely to perpetuate and plant an abuse which ought to be uprooted. At the same time many natives cried aloud that Government was shirking its duties, throwing their religious institutions into confusion by declining to administer them, impoverishing them by curtailing, on inadequate reasons, the customary grants, and confiscating them by rigorous investigations into right and title, such as by equity and common law of the country these endowments had never been expected to sustain.
Then the question   of  religious   disabilities   brought upon the Government similarly conflicting remonstrances against a breach of perfect neutrality.   Up to 1830 the native   Christians  had  been excluded   in the   Madras Presidency  (where they were most numerous) by law from the bar, from judicial offices, and from the army commissions;   they  were   even   left  amenable   in  the interior provinces   to   Musalm&n   law,  and  their   civil " rights were defined by no particular code at all throughout India.     The religious minority ruled both in Ireland and in India; but here all likeness ends between the two cases; for while in Ireland all the ecclesiastical revenues of the country went to support the religion of the  dominant race,  and the   disabilities were laid  on the mass of the people, in India we sought to conciliate the great majority of our subjects by maintaining civil disabilities upon that part of the indigenous population which belonged to the religion of the conquerors.     In 1832 was passed in Bengal a law which protected any